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rie THE POWERS NOT DELEGATED TO THE U. STATES BY THE CONSTITUTION, NOR PROAIBITED BY IT TO THE STATES, ARE RESERVED Tu THE STATES RESPECTIVELY OR Tu THE PEOPI E.— Amend ments to the Constitutwmn, Art. X 
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m4 ONGRESSIOVAL DERATES. could hope for. They knew that the interest of the farm- portant manufacturing establishments in the United States 
-“ one $$ jers must de consulted, and that no law could be passed, jare also in my district ; but important as they are, I should 
a SPEECH OF MR. EVERETT, OF MASS which did not reconcile that mterest with that of the man- | not feel justified in sacrificing all other imterests to them. I 
. 4 4 4 . 4 4 4 . 4 4 how. . . ‘ ‘ P 
in uf>cturer. |will endeavor to pursue a course consistent with their com- 
it On the proposal of Mr. M Duffe to repeal the laws of if the law of I828 was passed from political calcula- | mon prosperity. 
al 1823 and ISA, imposing dutics on I nports; delivered 


ty in the House of Representatives on the 7th and 8th of 

May, 1239. 

Mr. Ciuatnman:—Being compelled to give a vote on 
the question now before the Committee, | feelit my duty 
to submit the reasons which will govern me in giving that 
vote. And im the first place I shall make one or two re- 
marks, im reply to the observations of the gentleman from 
ne New York, (Mr. Camexrecenc,) who has just taken his 

seat. | cannot but acknowledge, that there is a better 
Pr foundation in truth than | could wish, for a portion of 
to DS remarks, and most assuredly to the extent in which 
hin they are so founded in truth, they show that the 


abe amendment ought not to prevail. The gentleman from 


: Pa - 
- New York admits that the manufactures of New England 


Fait! (and of course, among others, of my constituents) are in a 
depressed state. I thank the gentleman for the admission. 
{In general, they are thus depressed ; too many of them to 
the point of annihilation. What then becomes of the 


pictures which have been so freely drawn of our manu- 
facturers, in this debate, representing them as hungty mo- 
nopolists, fattening on the disiresses of the country, as 
ge purse-proud aristocrats, who have filled their pockets with 
WOR, 


money, wrung by iniquitous laws from the hard earnings 
of the people?) The manufacturers are many ofthem ex- 
tremely depressed. Much of this capital has ceased to be 
productive. Some establishments, conducted with seeming 
prudence and care, have been broken down. Prodigious 
losses have been encountered; and Jarge fortunes shaken. 
I beg the Committee to give full fuith, to this extent, to 
the description of the gentleman from New York, and 
contrast it with the view taken of our manufacturing in- 
terests, by almost every other gentleman who has spoken 
B in this debate, on the same side of the question. 

Another reflection forces itself on my mind, in conse- 





erabl quence of the statement which the gentleman from New 
vad York has given of the condition of our manufacturers. Is 
“WE this period of great and acknowledged depression a well 
chosen time for throwing down’the whole system of legis- 
ng lation, on the faith of which these investments of capital 
; OMB have been made’? If the manufacturers are so depressed 
HBS that they can scarce hold their heads above water, is it a 
tt moment either kindly or wisely chosen, to strike in upon 
OF SB them, with a sweeping repeal, not only of the law of 1828, 
entra 


but of that of 1824, and in addition to the pressure of the 
~ times, to withdraw from them the lezislative protection 
- under which, as you yourselves say, they have been ferced 
¢ into being? Surely not. By whatever arguments a grad- 
1g* Baal reduction of duties could be defended, the sweeping 
ruin of what is left of this branch of the national industry 
by an act of legislation unheard of for comprehensive 
nolence, would he whelly indefensible. 

The gentleman from New York said, that the laws of 
1824 and 1823, imposing duties on imports, were the re- 
alt of political speculation ; the contrivance of ambitious 
Men, and intended to effect the election of a New England 
Pe President. If this is the case, it must be admitted that 
dt e New England delegation pursued a singular course. 

large majority of its members voted against the laws. 
[Mr. Camsrevene explained, that he did not apply that 
mark to the law of 1824, but to that of 1828; that after 
he passage of the law of 1824, the manufacturers of wool 
omplained that they suffered by the duty on the raw ma- 
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iculation. 
Sir, continued Mr. Evererr, it needs no political cal- 

















-, ulation to lead men to take measures to preserve them- 
=~ rise from ruin. The manufacturers of wool found them- 

fs (or a'ves in a state of great depression, after the passage of the 
veipt a"BRw of 1824. What they had foreseen, before i , had 
averted ome to pass. ‘The benefit they might have ded from the 
ade, 4 







ucrease of the duty on cloth had been, in various ways, 
ndered unavailing ; and, among others, by the enhanced 
ty on wool. It was not their fault, that it was laid on. 










ription i hey sought a revision of the tariff, in which this evil 
t form, “Mould be remedied. The law which-was passed in 1828, 
ee ire ?S Hot such an one as they desired. A majority of those 





10s nee a the yoome manufacture, (a very larze 
najority o assachusetts delegation) voted agaist 
le law. Some of the r Sad eaten 
. for it not as a good law, but as the. beet dew: they 





i be responsible. ‘Those calculations are unknown to me, 
as forming any part of the motives of myself or those 
with whom I acted. On its passage through the House, I 
voted against it. Inthe Senate it received some impor- 
tant modifications. 





On each of these, when the bill with 
its amend:inents came back to the House, I voted accord- 
ing to my own Opinion of its separate merits. How | 
should have voted had there been a question on the pas- 
| sage of the whole bill as amended, | wid not undertake to 


say. 





The gentleman speaks of consistency: of taking up a 
principle one day and laying it down the next, and this 
from motives of political calculation. | ask no other prin- 
ciple to justify me, in every vote | have given on this sab- 


ject, than that winch ts laid down im the report, lately 


mittee on Commerce. “ In adjusting,” says the gentleman, 
in that report, ‘‘a maximum and permanent rate of duty 
on foreign merchandise, to suit the political plan of a con- 


a just regard to the prosperity of our manufactures. Thi 
Gist stion ts not now, whether we will or not estabiish pro- 
tecting duties that must of necessity be waived: the duties 
and the manufactures already exist.” 





| That is the principleon which Tact. It is a sound one. 
(It is not for us, who, proceeding on this principle, support 
‘laws necessary to save the manufacturers from ruim to de- 
‘fend. our consistency. That must be done by gentlemen 
who, holding the principle, are for repealing the laws. 
The abstract question of free trade is not before us. ‘The 
system of coimmercial imtercourse most advantageous to 
be pursued by ali nations, if all would agree; in yood faith, 
to unite in it, ts not under consideration. ‘The arguments 
which may be adduced on the expediency of embarking for 
the first time inthe protecting policy, are not pertinent to the 
occasion. ‘The duties have been laid; the manufactures 
have been brought into being. Capital has been, im many 
parts of the country, forced into this channel, agaist the 
known current of public sentiment. And now the question 
is, shall we consent to a sweeping repeal of these laws, and 
especially at a period which may be looked upon as a 
crisis im the fate of the manufacturers, shall we break 
down the feeble barrier left against foreign competition 
and the fluctuation of foreign markets? Such ts not the 
view which! take of my duty to the interests committed to 
my charge. 

It is the duty of every member of this House who sees 
the lawful industry of his constituents im peril, especially 
if that industry hes received its direction immediately from 
the legislation of the country, to take care that under an 
adverse influence of the same legislation, tt be not crushed. 
I know we are to pass laws for the whole people ; and 
authorities of high note are quoted to us, from Great Bri- 
tain, to show that we are to legislate for general, and not 
for sectional interests. ‘The case, however, of the British 
Parliament, is widely different from that of the American 
Congress. Parliament is constituted with very little re- 
gard to geographical representation, the principle which 
lies at the basis of the House. If each member of this 
House does his duty, with intelligence and firmness, to the 
peovle who send him, I believe the interests of the coun- 


rial, and that this duty was increased by the law of 1828.) try are much more likely to be consulted, than by striving 
hich therefore must have been supported from politicabyafter projects which shall at once comprehend the whole. 


But I would not, from these remarks, have it thought 
that I feel it my duty to have an exclusive eye to the manu- 
facturing interest, on the principle of representing my 
comstituents. The district which I represent extends to 
the seaboard. Many of its inhabitants are directly con- 
cerned in commerce, and the industry of still more is 
closely dependent on the prosperity of the neighboring 
commercial capital. Ship-buildmg is a very important 
branch of the industry of those I represent; and some of 
the first vessels in our commercial marine are constructed 
by them. With all this, however, the mass of the people 
who send me here are farmers—the yeomanry of the coun- 
try, who get their living from the soil, by the labor of their 
own hands. I ought to be led, and I hope I am led, in 
this way, to take a large view of all the great branches of 
sme industry, and of their connexion with each 
other. It is true that some of the largest and most im- 





‘tions, let those who ellected it= passage from such motives, | 


made by the gentleman himself, as Chatrman of the Com- | 


federacy, and to regulate our intercourse with foreign na- | 
uions, the Committee are sensible of the neerssity of having | 


But I do not find such a course in the proposition which 
ithe gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. McDurriz) has 
ibrought forward, by way of amendment to the bill before 
ithe Committee. His proposed measure I regard as threat- 
ening unmediate and entire ruin to the manufacturers. and 
consequential disaster to every other branch of the indus- 
try of the country. Tf consider it my duty, therefore, to 
\go, at some length, into the examination of it. In doing 
‘this, however, much that | might have attempted to say 
‘has been anticipated. ‘The argument against the amend- 
iment of the gentleman from S. Carolina, and the exami- 
‘nation of his course of reasoning, have been so ably pur- 
sued by my colleagues, (Messrs. Davis and Goryam,) 
that it will require no little caution, on my part, not to 
tread again over ground which has been so ably pre-occu- 
pied. ° 

Did | agree with the gentleman from South Carolina, 
either as to the principles on which he proceeded, or the 
facts which he assumed, I should, im conscience, be obli- 
ged to go with him, and lend m» aid to break down, 
as rapidly as possible, the protecting system of the country. 


| ‘The gentleman stated, that “a reierence to the Treasu- 
ry statements of the commerce of tse United States, will 
.show that the whole amount of the ¢omestie productions of 
the United States, annually etperted to foreign countries, 
‘takingan average of years, ts someting less than fifty-eight 
| millions of dollars. It may be estumated that those portions 
of the southern and southwestern States, which are engaged 
|in the production of the great agric iltural staples of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice, (constituting less than one-third part of 
the Union,) export to the amount o° thitty-seven millions of 
dollars; and those portions of the States just mentioned, 
which are engaged m the prod tion of cotton and rice, 
(constituting less than one-fifth of tag Union,) export to the 
amount of thirty nmilhons of dollars;” and the gentleman 
went on to argue, that the amount of imports imthese parts 
of the Union must be equal to this amount of exports, and 
consequently that a proportionate amount of the duties on 
imports (equal to two-thirds of the whole amount paid into 
the Treasury from the duties on imports) is levied on the 
States growing rice, cotton, or tobacco. 

I have looked at the Treasury statements for the last 
eleven years, being so far back as IT have the means at hand 
of pushing the imquiry, and I find that the average annual 
export of the three staples of cotton, rice and tobacco, has 
been, not thirty-seven millions,at which the gentleman esti- 
mated it, but thirty-two millions (or in exact figures, #32,016,- 
465) and the average annual export of a single staple of cot- 
ton alone, is not thirty millions, but less than twenty-five 
millions of dollars. 

The average amount of imports for consumption for the 
same period, | have not had the means of estimating. For 
the last five years, however, I have done it, in the following 
manner ; I have taken the entire import and deducted from 
it the amount of foreign merchandise re-exported. The 
remainder may be considered as giving, ima series of years, 
the average amount of foreign merchandise imported for 
consumption. This annual average I find to be for the 
last five years, just sixty-one millions ($61,002,658) of dol- 
lars. 

The first remark then that I shall make, in reply to the 
statement of the gentleman from South Carolina, 1s, that 
even on his own principles, he has greatly overstated the 
amount of duty paid by the staple-growing States. The 
average export of the staples is thirty-two millions, not thirty- 
seven ; and of the chief of them, cotton, twenty-five millions, 
not thirty. The average amount of imports consumed in 
the country, is sixty-one millions. Of these, the staples, in 
the gentleman’s own view of the subject, pay but thirty-two 
millions, very little more than a half. On the other, twen- 
ty-nine millions, if it be only granted to me that they are 
not given to the consumer ; that they are some how or other 
bought and paid for ; the planter of the staples does not pay 
the duties. These twenty-nine millions, out of sixty-one, 
whatever they consist of—tea, coffee, silk, wine, cutlery, 
woollens, linens—whatever the articles are, must be paid 
for by the consumer ; and paid for by some articles produ- 
ced by him, or the fruits of his iabor, in one form or other. 
In a word, on the gentleman’s own view of the subject, 
(which, however, I shall strive to show is unfounded in prin- 
ciple) the States that grow cotton, rice, and tobacco, pay but 
ote alf insteadof two-thirds of the duties. With respect 
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to the remaining half, the rest of the Union may, with equal ) 
propriety, adopt the language which the gentleman puts. 
into the mouth of the Southern planter. We pay the duties | 
on them—tor they are paid for by our produce, or the fruits | 
of our industry. 

It is true we have no great staples. The gentleman from 
South Carolina said we exported nothing but a few hun- 
drei thousand dollars worth of potash. 

|Mr. McDurvris said he spoke of exports to Europe. | 

jutif we send nothing but a few pot ashes to Europe, I 
should like to know what Europe gets for all her products, 
which we consume. ‘There may be but one link, or ten in 
the chain of communication; but eventually the great 

mount of European produce, which the Northernand Mid- | 

dle States consume, must be paid for by the exportation of 
the fruits of the labor of those States, and for this reason 
the duties on that mercliandise must, on the gentleman’s 
principles, be paid for by those States. But the truth is, our 
exports are not quite so insignificant, as to be passed over 
without enumeration. The rice, which he thinks alone wor- 
thy, with two other Southern staples, to be specified, was last 
year but about one quarter part of the vegetable food ex- 
ported, The fisheries, in their various branches, yielded 
over 1,800,000 dollars for exportation. The productions of 
the forest fell but a little short of four millions ; and various 
articles of manufactures expérted, amounted to nearly six 
millions. In addition to this was the great item of ton- 
nage, the value of which, in its total amount, my colleague, 
| Mr. Gornam, | has estimated at eleven millions per annum. 
These, sir, are the products, by which we pay for our im- 
ported merchandise. It matters not in what form the pay- 
ment is made. It may be rice, cotton, and tobacco. It 
The result is, that sixty- 





may be fish, timber, or freichit. 
one millions are annually imported for consumption, and 
pay dusies ; and that, as the staple-growing States export 
hut thirty-two millions, the other States must export twen- 
ty-nine millions at feast ; and pay taxes on that amount of 
the imports,on the principle of the gentleman himself, and 
‘those who hold this new theory, in common with him. 

it istrue, our produets do not strike the imagination like 
those of the genial South. ‘hey are frequently named, 
only to be derided. Another gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, | Mr. Bair, | speaks of our clocks and notions; and | 
ought, perhaps, to thank him for not adding wooden nut- 
megs tothe lst. But the products which we exchange for 
our foreign merchandise represent the skill, the industry, 
the freedom of our laborious free citizens. Do the exports 
of other States represent any thing better ! 

We are told of the rich fruits which a Divine Providence 
has bestowed exclusively on the Southern portion of the 
country, and are left to infer a somewhat painful contrast 
with its less favored regions. Sir, | will be led into no such 
1 admire, as much as any gentleman on this 
floor, the display of the bountiful provision which has been 
made for our Southern brethren; and [ wish them cordial- 
ly the full enjoyment of a. I have witnessed it under cir- 
cumstances to give it all ts force uponthe senses and the im- 
agination, having in the space of three weeks, in the course 
of the last year, passed from a recion covered with ice and 


contrast. 


snow, to one where the orancve-tree and the pomegranate 
were in flower, and the sugar-cane and cotton plant covered 
the soil. f feel and appreciate the richness of these natur- 
al bounties, I rejoice in them as the gifts of a kind Provi- 
dence to my native land. #laud equidem invideo miror 

Our lot is cast ina region less favored in this re- 
spect, but not therefore to be disparaged. No, not in the 
amount of its products, which equals that of those rich sta- 
ples. 


MALTS, 


Then, too, is to be considered, and this alone is an an- 
awer to much of the gentleman’s argument, that these 
Southern staples represent nosmall amount of the fruit of 
the labor of the other States. But for this, it would be ab- 
solutely unaccountable and incredible, that three millions of 
the population should export to even one-half of the amount 
of the foreign merchandise consumed. Let any man con- 
sider the distribution which the cotton planter would make 
of the avails of his crop, if he brought it himself to Charles- 
ton, or New Orleans, and exchanged it in the way of barter 
for bis supplies ; and he will find that a good portion rep- 
resents the labor of the West and North. This explains 
what would otherwise be inexplicable, that in a country so 
large as thos, and indulging in se large a consumption of 
imported merchandise, three millions of the population, 
confined to one part of the Union, should export even one 
half of the returns, andthe great and rich consuming States 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, and all New England 
not the other half. 

The salution ts, that what, in its last form, is a Southern 
staple, is, in reality, in part, the produce of the other por- 
tons of the country. Gf the European articles received in 
return, the planting States pay tax on that portion which 
they consume, and no more. No more, op the gentleman’s 
own principles: for every consumer is a producer. He pays 
for what he consumes, by what he produces, and can pay in 
no other manner. And what he consumes he takes with 
all its burdens. 


» ‘ 
But 


itis rephed tothis, although the Nonthern States do 
not directly consume the whole of what is brought from 
lurope in exchange for the staple products exported by 
chem, yet that the various articles of supply which they ob- 
(ein from the manufacturing States, (the indirect exchange 
of their staples,) come charged higher by all the amount of 
the duty. In reference to my present purpose, which is to 
refute the new doctrine, (that the exporter, and not the con- 
sumer of the article naported pays the tax,) itis a sufficient 


asa consumer, not asa producer. ‘To this point, in fact, 


entire fallacy of the novel propositions advanced on this 


— ee 


we return at the endof every illustration, and we see in it the 


subject. 

Another consideration will put this in a stil clearer 
light. The gentleman from South Carolina maintaigs that 
the planter pays the tax on the imported articles received 
in exchange for his exported staples; and this tax he puts 
at an average of 45 per cent. Now then, it is clear, that if 
this tax were removed, if the planter had formerly paid it, 
he would now save this 45 per cent; he would put it in 
his pocket. South Carolinia, for instance, supposing her 
now to be making no profit whatever from her agricultural 
staples, would, if the tariff were repealed, make 45 per 
cent. on the yearly amount of the crop; and each planter 
would receive that clear income. Out of every 100 bales 
which he sent to market, 45 would be clear profit, suppos- 
ing him now to be making absolutely nothing. ‘This I say 
is the consequence of the new doctrine, that the planter 
pays the tax. But can any man seriously believe it, that 
such a state of things would last a day, or any longer than 
would be necessary for the adjustment to take place, which 
is inseparable from every change in the condition of a 
branch of industry? ‘The planter would not probably 
pocket one farthing of this 45 per cent; and why not! 
Because those who were disposed to hold up their cotton 
at the old price, and make a profit of 45 per cent, would 
find neigbhors content with 40, and who would sell at 40, 
and this would bring the market price down to 40 per cent. 
profit. But 35 per cent. would content others, and 30 per 
cent. would content others, ull in the end those whose ne- 
cessities obliged them to sell, would be ready to sell at the 
old rate, that is 45 per cent. cheaper than they sold while 
they paid the tax now taken off. This would bring down 
the price of the whole article in the market, and the plant- 
er would find that the only effect of producing his staple 
45 per cent. cheaper, would be, that he would have to sell 
it 45 per cent. cheaper ; and how would this mend his con- 
dition ? 

1 shall be told, perhaps, that ifthe price of the article 
were thus reduced, the demand for it would be proportion- 
ably increased, and so much the more would be raised and 
exported from the Southern States. But this would not 
remedy the evil now complained of, that of low prices. It 
would only increase the production at the present prices. 
Cotton lands now uncultivated would be brought into cul- 
tivation. Ifthe state of the cotton planters be such as is 
described to us, this isan event rather to be deprecated 
than wished for. No advantage, therefore, would accrue 
to the planters from the repeal of the tax, beyond that 
which he shares proportionably with every other member 
of the community, in the alleviation of the public burdens. 

The gentleman from South Carolina admitted, asa gen- 
eral rule, that the consumer paid the tax; but he said the 
case of the Southern planters was an exception to this rule : 
they were a class of producers, who could not throw the 
burden of the tax on the consumer, but must pay it them- 


selves. My worthy colleague (Mr.Gornam) admitted two 
cases, where the producer did pay the tax levied on the 


articles imported in exchange for his produce—one, where 
the producer consumes all the return; the other, where the 
taxed article comes in competition with an untaxed article 





most diffusively over the country. If it take place to a 
greater extent In one section than another, that section was 
not the Southern States. Now it is said, of all the produ- 
cers of the articles given in exchange for these sixty mil- 
lions, the Southern planters, who furnish about half, can- 
not throw the tax on the consumer, and why not? But to 
support this proposition no substantial reason appears to 
be given. Every other branch of industry struggles with 
the like competition as cotton planting. ‘The gentleman 
says that the Carolina cotton planter comes in competition 
with the Brazilian, in a market where the Carolinian pays 
a tax on the goods he receives in return, of 45 per cent. 
and the Brazilian of only 15. In other words, the Caroli- 
nian, selling at the same nominal price as the Brazilian, 
takes pay in coin containing 45 per cent. alloy, and the 
Brazilian in coin containing only 15 per cent. alloy. Such 
a state of things is wholly impossible under the known laws 
of trade; but supposing it possible, it would prove that the 
American cotton planter could and did defy all competi- 
tion. 

There is no process by which the Northern consumer 
throws off the tax, which is not opcn to the Southern plant- 
er. It is said that the Northern consumer can change his 
pursuit, can emigrate: but that the Southern planter must 
live and die on his plantation. Is this so? Certainly not 
There is no form in which a large capital can exist, in 
which more of it will be easily transferrable, than an in- 
vestment in a cotton plantation, The woole South-west 
is open to the cotton planter. ‘The part of it which 1s 
settled, has been mostly settled by him. He has found a 
new soil and cheap lands, and ready access to market. 
Unquestionably the cause why the staple is cheaper is that 
for these, and other reasons, it can be produced cheaper; 
not (as is maintained) because the difference of price comes 
out of the planter’s pocket. 

But the cotton, rice, and tobacco planters have another 
resource from the burdens of the ‘Tariff, created by the 
Tariff itself; a resource, 1 am well persuaded, thus far so 
effectual, that it has been more beneficial to the planting 
States than al] the other provisions of the laws have to the 
manufacturing States. It is my deliberate opinion, that 
hitherto the States most benefitted by the laws for protec- 
tion of manufactures lie South of the Potomac. The 
Southern States have a monopoly of a species of property, 
increasing in numbers, and which would, uncer other cir- 
cumstances, decrease in value: | mean their slaves. Their 
numbers are supposed to amount to two millions, and their 
average value at present, Lam told, may be safely taken 
at 200 dollars each; forming a money capital of 400,000, 
000. Now, in the nature of things, and tn the present 
state of the cotton, rice, and tobacco market, the value of 
the slaves totheir masters would be constantly declining, 
The sugar calture, which has grown up in Louisiana, un- 
der the Tanff laws, has created a new demand for labor, 
which is met principally from the old Atlantic States. I 
know that this trade is regarded as discreditable to the 
South; that the last thing the planter will part with ts his 
servants, But inthe divisior of estates, in the execution 
of judgments, in the punishment of mi: conduct, cases arise, 
under the laws of the country, in which these sales take 
place, and by them the demand for Louisiana ts supplied. 
I am told that the effect of this demand on the value of 





ofthe same kind. But the first case is, of course, only a 
nominal exception. The planter is taxed on his consump- 
tion, as every other consumer is. If he choose to consume 
the entire fruit of his industry unproductively, he pays ol 
course the consumption tax on all he produces ; but he pays 
it as consumer, not as producer. 
out the new theory in principle. 

The other case, in which the consumer, it is admitted, 
would throw the tax on the producer, is that where the 
cle. But this case can never exist longer than is required 
for the market to rectify itself, from an unnatural temporary 
state. 
nently m the market which are produced at different cost, 
and sell at the same price. Let the experiment be tried 
with coins of gold and silver, whose nominal value is the 
same, and whose intrinsic value ts different. 


which the producer pays the tax. But not at all. 


"yt 


market, must pay the tax himself. But ifthe untaxed 


cle cost as much, for any reason, as the taxed article with 
the duty upon it, the two articles will sell for the same price, 
and the consumer must pay the tax; he cannot throw the 
burden on the producer, because he cannot, by refusing to 


take the taxed article, get the untaxed one cheaper. 


were repealed, the price would not fall. 

The idea, then, that the Southern planter, and he alone 
bears the tax on the imports purchased by his produce 
that he alone cannot throw the burden on the consumer 


the burden, is as unfounded as it is paradoxical. 


labor of the consumers. 





rojoimder to Uus, that, in this case, the planter pays the tax 


This then does not bear | 


taxed article comes in competition with the untaxed artim! 


No act, and no power, can keep two articles perma- | 


It is imagin-| a mullion and a half. 
ed, I believe, that foreign imports, competing in our market} berland river, in Tennessee, sold last year to the sugar 
with our own manufactured articles, the former paying du-| planters, £56,000 of articles fabricated at bis furnaces; and 
ties and the latter not, do precisely form a case of a taxed | twenty-five steam engiues, for sugar mills, were furnished 
article coming in competition with an untaxed one, in| by a house on the Ohio river. 
By an 
untaxed article, in this case, is meant one unburdened im 
any way; one produced as cheap as the taxed article, with 
the exception of the tax. In this case, of course, it is plain, 
that the producer, if he will bring his taxed article to the 


uaa vl- 


There is, then, no case where, in a regular and perma- 
ment course of trade, the consumer throws the tax on the 
producer; or, what is the same thing, in which, if the tax 


or, the contrary, that on him alone the consumer throws 
The sixty 
millions of foreign articles introduced for consumption are 
purchased by sixty millions worth of the produce of the 
This consumption is scattered 


slaves is equal to 100 per cent. ‘Theat the whole mass of 
| this property is enhanced or keyt from falling to that ex- 
‘tent. In other words, that the labor of the South, now 
amounting to a monied capital of 400,600,000, would not, 
but for this circumstance, be worth more than 200,000,000 
at this moment— and that rapidly declining. Here, then, 
is one operation of the Tariff, creating to the Southern 
planter a capital of two hundred millions of dollars, or 
twelve millions annually. 

Can any man point out any such benefit, accruing from 
‘the same source,to the manufacturing States? The culture 
of sugar has already reached an average crop, probably, of 
70.0080 hogsheads. The last season was a bad one, but the 
two preceding seasons averaged thatamount. This, with 
‘the molasses, is worth about *8,000,000. Of these eight 
millions, the West, for fool and machinery, gets perhaps 
A single iron master, on the Cum- 


| 
| 
| 


The North supplies the 
sugar planter with a million of dollars in clothing, miscel- 
laneous articles, and tonnage. ‘Three millions of dollars 
go to the planting States for slaves; and | have the opin- 
ion in writing of persons 2s wel! imvormed as any im the 
United States, that the eflect of tus demand is what [ have 
stated it to be. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that this state of things is tem- 
porary. l-answer, it exists now, and while it exists, and 
as long as it exists, the most active benefits of the tariff are 
south of the Potomac. How long this state of things will 
last, I do not know; no man knows. I believe it will be 
a distant day, \@fore the supply overtakes the demand, and 
before Louisiana will cease to depend for her labor on other 
States. And before that day arrives, who shall foresee 
what explosion may take place in the tropics, (the volcanic 
region of the political as of the physica’ world,) which will 
(make Louisiana a much more important region in the su- 
:|gar market than itis now. Thirty yeers ago, the West 
Indies were to the cotton market what they now are to the 
sugar market. ‘Thirty years ago, and our northern cotton 
mills, then just erected, and on a small scale, went to the 
West Indies for their cotton. A member of Congress, from 
South Carolina, expressed ihe opinion, that if a good seed 
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could be procured, cotton would, with proper protection, 
grow in Carvlina; and, accordingly, a duty of three cents 
a pound was laid on the cotton consumed by our infant 
manufacturing establishments, to enable our Southern 
brethren to go and study the botany of the tropics, and find 
a species of the cotton plant which would thrive in Caro- 
lina. Our northern manufacturers complained that a duty 
should be laid on the raw material required for their fa- 
brics, not to protect, not to encourage a branch of southern 
industry ; but for what seemed the chimerical speculation 
of creatingga new kind of culture. General Hamilton said 
the duty offen to be repealed ; but it was kept on. It was 
then a protecting duty. It protected southern agriculture, 
at the expense of northern manufactures. I believe our 
southern brethren then did not deem it either unconstitu- 
tional or oppressive. It was not the only duty of the same 
character in the first tariff, that of 1789; for indigo, hemp, 
and manufactured tobacco, were burdened with duties for 
the same reason. But such was the state of the cotton 
market thirty years ago. Within the same period, the 
finest of the sugar islands has, in a manner, been blotted 
from the map of the world. In 178s, the value of the su- 
gar produced in St. Domingo was twenty millions of dol- 
lars; in 1822, the last year for which | have official infor- 
mation, it was but one hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 
Do gentlemen think the process is to stop here? [ am no 
prophet, sir. | pretend not to calculate the malignant as- 
pect of the stars for other regions. But | see nothing in 
the fated Islands of the West Indian Archipelago, that 
looks like stability. Thus far the planting interest of the 
South has been more benefitted by the tariff, in the way I 
have described, than any other interest; and taking histo- 
ry and experience for the guide, he is a bold man who 
will undertake to fix the time when this state of things will 
cease to exist. 

It is, | suppose, this view of the subject which has lately 
occasioned the adoption of the following resolutions by the 
legislature of Louisiana, unanimously, I believe, in the 
Senate of that State, and with a very small dissenting mi- 
nority in the House of Representatives. 

“ Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Louisiana, in general assembly con- 
vened, that the general assembly of this State do not con 
cur in the views and sentiments expressed by the resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, relative 
to the tariffof 1823; and that the Legislature of this State 
does not perceive any unconstitutionality in adopting such 
measures. 

“ Resolved, &c. That we highly approve of the resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of the State of Vermont, by wluch 
they have declared the law of IS28, on the tariff, to be 
constitutional, expedient, and harmless to the Southern 
States, or any other of our sister States. 

“ Resolved, &c. That our Senators in Congress be in- 
structed, and our Representatives requested, to accede to 
and support such measures as those that are contemplated 
by the law of 1828, on the tariff.” 

it will be recollected that this is the expression of the 
opinion of a State, by no means exclusively a sugar-plant- 
ing State, of a State of which cotton is still the great staple. 
[ pretend not to assign the motives of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, in leaving untouched the duty on foreign 
sugars, while he proposes to remove almost every duty 
which protects the industry of the middle and northern 
States. I do not blame him for retaining a duty which is 
of vital importance to the southern country. But on the 
same principle on which he is willing to retain the duty on 
suzar, he must allow me to vote against the repeal of those 
parts of the law which he desires to abrogate, but which 
are important to my constituents. Shall he except from a 
sweeping repeal of the law, the single feature of it which 
is so signally beneficial to the planting interest, that it has 
attached one entire planting State to the protecting sys- 
tem; and shall not | oppose the indiscriminate repeal of 
that whole system, involving the ruin of all the interests 
which have grown up under it! 

And here I may observe, in reply to a remark made by 
the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Cambreleng,) on the 
subject of voting for protecting duties, from motives of per- 
sonal interest, that no such motive operates on me. I re- 
side, it is true, in a manufacturing country; but have no 
interest in manufacturing establishments, nor any which 
is beneficially affected by them; nor if every factory were 
burned down to-morrow, would it concern me, in any other 
way than such a waste of property would concern every 
other citizen in the community. But, to return to the ar- 
gument : 

I have endeavored thus far, in reply to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, to re-establish the doctrine that the 
tax falls on the consumer. I shall now offer a considera- 
tion to prove that this tax is not so oppressive as has been 
represented. ‘The tax falls not on the immediate, but on 
the ultimate consumer : that is, on the individual by whom, 
in its last form, it is unproductively consumed, either as a 
necessary of life, or as an article to which habit and cus- 
tom have given the character of a necessary of life. The 
tax on such articles in a couniry like this, where there is 
a perfect equality of rights, a great similarity of condition, 
unusual facility in change of situation and pursuit, and 
a boundless region of new land, is in reality levied on the 
entire consumption, or what is the same thing, the entire 
income of the country. The moment any one pursuit is 
taxed above the average of the others, capital is driven from 
it, till the equilibrium is brought about. The burden laid 
on imported articles is, therefore, equally diffused over the 
entire income of the country. What is that income ? 


to think this much too small. I would rate it at not less 
than one thousand millions. 
that must enter into the estimate. The population is at 
mated to amount to 12,000,000. 

The food of 12,000,000 of persons, at 40 
cents per week, which is but 5.7 cents per 
day, or #20 75 per annum, would amount to 
Clothing for 12,000,000, at $ 17 per an- 
num, 

The food of all the animals, estimated as 
equivalent to three millions of horses, at #25 
per annum, 


249,000,000 


202,000,000 

















75,000,000 





} 
£526,000,000, 
This is the amount of the estimated cost of the food and. 
clothing of the population, and the food of the domestic an-_ 
imals. I do not think it extravagant to assume, that over) 
and above the necessary annual consumption for food and | 
clothing, the entire annual expenditure for houses, ships, | 
and every other kind of building ; for roads, canals and eve-| 
ry other kind of public and private improvement, for pub-| 
lic institutions of all kinds, together with the amount of in- | 
come annually saved and added, im these or any other | 
form, to the accumulating wealth of the country, ought to 
be taken at an amount at least equal. | therefore set 
down the whole annual income of the country at one thou- 
sand millions of dollars. 
On this annual income there is charged, say twenty-four 
millions of dollars. This is a tax of 2 and 4-10 per cent., 
which cannot be called a very heavy burden. But it must! 
be remembered, that a part only of the tax on the articles 
imported is to be set down to the protecting system. A 
very considerable part of the duties would, at all events, | 
be assessed for revenue. If I should admit, however,’ 
(what is very far above the truth,) that eight millions out 
of the twenty-four are a protecting tax, and that to this ex- 
tent the manufacturing system i a tax on the income of| 
the country, it would amount to one-eighth of one per cent. 
on this income! And now, sir, [ will not cavil at a few 
hundred millions in estimating the annual income of the 
people of the United States. I mean, seriously, that if 
any gentleman thinks | take it too high at one thousand 
millions, I will let him reduce it one half, to five hundred 
millions. <A protecting tax of eight millions 1s, at that 
rate, one and three-fifths per cent: upon the income of the 
country. ‘This is the burden which ts laid by the protect- 
ing system on our industry. | Te be Continued. } 








FROM THE PHILADELPHIA GAZETTE. 


These sentiments were proclaimed by Ducatp Srew- 
ART, in his lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
in Scotland, in the year 1788. In 1792 he published them 
im the first volume of his works. If he had foreseen the 
agitation in America, in the year 1830, of the question of 
“State Guardianship of Children,” he could not have 
written any thing more appropriate. We have printed 
some of his remarks in ttalic and capital letters, that their 
applicability to the present dispute may be immediately 
discerned. 

Such of our friends as are believers in what is called the 
** American System,’ must not start at the words “‘ perfect 
freedom of industry and commerce.’ The removal of ail 
restrictions from foreign trade, while other nations enforce 
prohibitory edicts, is a question of temporary crpediency, 
on which honest and rational men may differ. In its de- 
cision, we must have reference to the peculiar circum- 
stances of our own country, and of those with which it 
maintains commercial connexions. An individual may 
believe it politic to impose very high duties on imports, in 
the existing state of things, and yet give a full assent to the 
general truths of political economy in their abstract signi- 
fication. ‘The proper application of these truths is fre- 
quently a very nice and a very difficult undertaking. 

The judicious application of these fundamental princi- 
ples in the affairs of internal government, is what is most 
desirable. If they had never been departed from in the 
regulation of domestic trade, no class of industrious citi- 
zens could have been reduced to a condition requiring the 
intervention of Government to protect them from foreign 
competition. ‘The disputes about the tariff, which vow 
threaten to convulse our Union from its centre to its cir- 
cumference, would then never have arisen. 

Our evils are of domestic origin. They have been occa- 
sioned “* by our trusting too little to the operation of those 
simple mstitutions which nature and justice recommend.” 
In the emphatic language of scripture, ‘God made man 
upright, but they have sought out many inventions.” In 


‘social are the same.” 


The gentleman from South Carolina has estimated it at | not so recondite that they cannot be detected. Neither are 
three hundred and fifty millions per annum—I am inclined | they so deeply seated as to render their removal] a work of 
impossibility. 
Let us consider a few items | own hands, and reforms are easily made when the necessi- 
ty of them is discovered, and the manner in which they 
least 12,000,000 ; the federal numbers have ever been esti-| should be conducted is clearly perceived. 


The people have the political power in their 


By a train of 


judicious measures which will not disturb “‘the quiet of in- 
dividuals,” or infringe, in the most trifling degree, ‘‘ the 


rights arising from actual establishments,’ we may effect 
‘“ the gradual abolition of those arbitrary and unjust ar- 
rangements by which the order of nature is disturbed.” 

Then our country will present a picture of prosperity 
and happiness, such as nor Greek nor Roman ever dared 
even to fancy possible. ‘The business of Government will 
then be so far simplified, as to consist solely in protecting 
individual rights and promoting internal improvements. 
As it will have litte to do, we may hope that that little 
will be well done and cheaply done. No individual will 
enjoy an advantage over another, except what arises from 
superiority of organization, superior excellence of conduct, 
or from difference of accidental circumstances, which dif- 
ference of accidental circumstances, under laws and insti- 
sutions perfectly simple, just, and equal, can never produce 
any great degree of social unhappiness. The mental and 
moral character of the great body of the people will then 
be greatly improved, for they will receive that “ education 
which necessari/y results from the |matural} political order 
of society.” ‘This ts “ the modification of human affairs 
to which they have of themselves a teudency to approach. 
Such will be the ‘ social order which is the result of the 
wisdom of nature, and not of human contrivance.’ Such 
will be the necessary consequence of simply protecting the 
rights of individuals, and allowing to each as completé a 
liberty as is compatible with the rights of his fellow citizens.” 

Then will be seen the truth of the declaration of the 
great moral poet, Alexander Pope, “that true selflove and 
From the natural desire of every 
man to better his condition, every man, being protected in 
the enjoyment of what his labor produces and his economy 
saves, will exert his abilities to edvance his own interest. 
without injuring his neighbor; and each, m advancing his 
own interest, will promote the welfare of the community. 

For the accomplishment of this end, it ts not necessary 
that the self-interest of the great body of the community 
should be enlightened in a moral, religious, or philosophi- 
eal sense. Neither is it necessary that our rulers should 
become just and virtuous, and intelligent, in the sense 
in which the truly great and good are just and virtuous and 
intelligent. We call not for miracles. All that is neces- 
sary is, that those who direct public opinion should be- 
come convinced “ that the perfection of political wisdom 
consists not in incumbering the machine of government with 
new contrivances to obviate every partial inconvenience, but 
in removing gradually, and vnperceptibly, the obstacles 
which disturb the order of nature.’ 


From the Nerth Carolina Journal. 


The limits of our paper do not allow us to give the pro- 
ceedings of the Dinner to Colonel Drayron and Gen. 
Hayne, at Charleston, at length. Extracts from their 
speeches will be found. 

The sentiments avowed at this Dinner, as well as those 
to be met with in the celebration of the late Anniversary of 
American Independence, in every part of the State, give 
unequivocal evidence of the prevailing feeling on the sub- 
ject of the restrictive policy. Every indication points to- 
wards a Convention: and although there are many virtu- 
ous, intelligent and patriotic citizens, like Col. Drayton, 
who consider nuliifcation as tantamount toa severance 
from the Union, yet much the greater number consider it 
as the most efiectual mean of rendering the Union effectual. 

How this feeling is to eventuate, we cannot pretend to 
anticipate. We firmly beleve it springs from the noblest 
principal of our nature—from the purest patriotism—the 
most sincere attachment to the Constitution—the most ar- 
dent devotion to liberty. And yet, we regret that it is 
accom anied with so much warmth, and threatens to impel 
the citizens of South Carolina to adopt measures the ten- 
dency of which may be to dissolve the Union. We know 
that they are oppressed by the Tariff: we too are oppress- 
ed. We believe the Tariff to be unconstitutional: but we 
would yet endeavor to procure its repeal or modification by 
peaceable means. We would bear much and suffer long. 
We would endure much, very much, for Union. We 
would not hazard it for any but the most imperious neces- 
sity. For its sake, we would suffer injuries with patience, 
until patience ceased to be a virtue. And if our brethren 
of the South will forbear to adopt any decisive step for a 
short time, we cannot help thinking that all cause for com- 
plaint will cease. The President’s Veto, and the altera- 





the same book we read, that “‘ they who make haste to 
grow rich, shall fall into a snare.” Of the truth of this 
declaration, the American nation has had ample experi- 
ence. All the contrivances for growing rich in a hurry, 
have served to keep the great body of the people in pov- 
erty, and consequently to prevent the full development of 
their intellectual faculties, and also to prevent their enjoy- 
ing that high degree of social happiness which should na- 
turally be their portion, in a country abundant in natural 
resources, in an age which possesses all the improvements in 
arts and discoveries in science which the experience of six 
thousand years has given to the world, and under political 
institutions which seem so well adapted to ensure the pros- 
perity of a people. 

But our case is by no means desperate. The causes 





that have deranged the natural equilibrium of society are 


tions made in the Tariff, at the last session of Congress, 
are encouraging evidences to us of returning sound views 
of policy. They, atleast, should animate us with the hope 
of a better state of things, and should arrest every measv - ~ 
which has the least appearance of arraying any of the 
States against the Genera! Government. 


We have received the following statement from an authen- 
tic source. It may be interesting to some of the inhabitants 
of the gold region, in the South. 
| Standard gold (11-12 fine) of the United States Mint, is 
worth 88 &-9 cents per pennyweight. 

Pure gold is worth 96 97-100 cents per pernyweizht. 

The gold of North Carolina as by assays at the Mint, av- 
erages at 86 cents per pennyweight. 

hat of South Carolina averages 95 cents. 


That of Georgia and Virginia, 903. U.S. Telegraph 
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SOUTHERN SENTIMENT. 


From the Salisbury (N. C.) Western Caroliman. 

Public sentiment South of the Potomac.—Upon exami- 
pation, we find the public sentiment South of Mason’s and 
Dixon's line decidedly favorable to the sovereignty of the 
States. ‘There have been but few toasts drank at the re- 
cent celebrations of the anniversary of our independence 
throughout the Southern country which do not speak a 
language strong and terrible against trespassers upon that 
safe-guard of our political security and independence. 

The people of the United States have of late acquired 
a more intimate acquaimtance with the features of the 
government under which they live. We have not yet to learn 
that anterior to the present confederation of the States of 
this Republic, they were sovereign and independent—tree to 
act, each State for itself, as might best comport with their se- 
veral political purposes—that in uniting themselves together, 
neither one surrendered any right to the others to rid: 
down one or more of them with unequal taxation and pro- 
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South, says, in relation to North Carolina, “ Eadarenel of | from which they are far distant, and with which their inter- 
usurped authority is no part of their character. and we have | course is limited, or otherwise ‘unfavorable to the correct 
said before, and now repeat, that if the hand of violence | development of character and disposition. If we mistake 
were laid upon us, no calculation of consequences would | not, the signs of the times are favorable to such an effort. 
delay, for a moment, the efficient aid of the hardy and high | Let those who possess influence, our legislators, our editors, 
spirited yeomanry of our sister Carolina.” no matter to what political party they may belong, unite in 

The citizens of North Carolina, generally, are the advo- |the great and good cause of reconciliation. Let them ex- 
cates of Free Trade, State Rights, a strict reading of the | plain to each other the causes of the misunderstanding, the 
Constitution, and are opposed to the Restrictive System. | jealousies, prejudices, and local partialities, which have 

‘onsolidation has few friends, and still fewer advocates | hitherto kept us asunder in feeling, which have entered 
here. They are plain Republicans—attached to their | into our commercial intercourse, our political contests, and 
Government and to their Constitution which have for so long a period embittered our legislative 
its pristine simplicity. They look upon the tariff of 1824 | debates in the halls of Congress, where, at least, such feel- 
und 1828 as inexpedient, oppressive, unequal, unjust, and | ings should never predominate. 
unconstitutional. ‘This opinion they have avowed repeat- 
edly, and to this opinion they adhere. The agitations of | 
South Carolina have been witnessed with much sympathy, 
and have been regarded with no little interest. Into the 
feelings of South Carolina, this State has w. soiene: entered, 
and she has anxiously looked for a deve it of her 





as understood in 





From the Lynchburg (Va.) Jeffersonian Republican. 
The Republic is staked —We must not permit ourselves 
longer to doubt upon the recent manifestations of popular 
sentiment in South Carolina. The question we consider 


lopmer as finally and firmly settled: Either the Tariff or the Re- 





fligate expenditures of the public revenue. 
long since learned that they did not, in the formation of 
the Federal Constitution, relinquish any other powers than 
those which are expressly granted, and forbidden to be ex- | 
ercised by the Siate Governments—that in the charter 
apon which is inscribed the powers of the national go- 
rernment, no clause is to be found on its pages, recogniz- 
iog the reght of the national legislature to tax the Southern 
planting interest, to make 
and Eastern States. 

No! a community of agnerte: will not recs ogmize a right 
either human or divine which can justify one people to 
tax another for their spec without 


the ligation Oo} 


al a Is ant: in and profi 


consent of the t ced. lt was the prom 


such unnatural doctrines, in the shape of parliamentary 
edicts, which gave the first impulse to the ball of the Re. 
volution. ‘The people, in submission to such iniquitou: 
exactions, could see in conclusion nothing short of abso- | 


lute slavery and cevrrada tion, bas not a siotlar 
marked the pro PT Css of r} la ition in the Coneress of the 
United States! Is notthe Southern portion of the U 

made to bear all the burthe vhilst the revenue 
created thereby is « xpended in testima the 
splendid schemes of a commercial. mental 
ture, for the 


COUTTS 


nn ol taxation, 


, é 
wana socia 


individual improvement of a quarter of tix 


Umon which has no community of friendship, sentiment or 
action with us? 

How are we to act in this emergency, when our doarest 
rights are mvaded bya domestic foe! We feel the e :bar- 
rassment of our situation, and | Abeer 1 with most pugnant 


awful crisis whic 


Hay Say it is alread 


sorrow the 


h is approaching ; indec:’ we 
y big with the fate of this nation. bei 


not those who united with us with so much good feeling 
when the Union was established, and who Sught <0 
valiantly for those rights which they have now invaded | 


themselves, learn forbearance and moderation? We 
! : : 4 ° : - 
would recommend it to them in the strongest terms 
Is it one State alone which has manifested displeasure 


ient? ts 


Amerrean System con- 


and protested against the policy of the Governn 
tue opposition to th 
fined to South Carolina alone ’—No—it pervades all the 
Southern and Western States, and the final overthrow of 
the party which Su CALS the exisung p icy of the 
general government 1s 1 voked upon, among 
only event that can possivly re 
cils of the nation, 
liow, ' 
to be accomplished, when the two partes whose 
tions end: auger the lint mh, evi lence a a 
stand each to their ground, and not yield any th 
another? Wer oly, | t unanimity once prevail 
people who heave been wronged. Let their 
voice once be lifted 
Con 7re 


‘tarill and the 


bow 
them, as the 
re harmony in the coun- 
and preserve the Union of the S 
then, it as gravely asked, 


ates. 

is so desirable an end 
dissen- 
rihiiy | spir it to 
n’ to one 


amon? tie 


through the im 
tives in s, and it cannot tail to! 
gress of their Cricvance 
from the 
internal 
election. 

Then 


reduced 


P ' , ' ’ ’ '- 
L, <~ toe i? \e > THAAC A pi ‘aT 
candidate that 


linprovement Systems, tie sine Gua ROK Oi iis 


will the arrogance of power and superiority be 
to its proper | le 

vernment once more restored. 
of our National Levsisiavure have the sanct: 
ple, which alone can render the will of a gov 
eisive and energetic. ‘Then will the | 
with all 
which its concerns are ‘directed 
as despotic and lawies 


rh.Qhal be 


vill nO longer be viewed 


Fromtic Ei roje li (8S. C.) Carolinian. 
We have received accounts of the ce leb rs 

past Anniversary 

that there is so much un 


tions of the 


iu Various parts of the State. 
nimity of sentiment prevailing 
t! iroughout the 5 siute, and uf the toasts given on that occa- 
sion may be regarded as the exponents of public opinion, 


then is there a deep ietermination, on the part of the peo- 


ple of South Carolina, not to submut to the oppressions of 
; then are they determined to con- | 
fine the Government to its legitimate action,and then are | 
they determined, if our oppressors persist in their nefarious | 


the General Governinen! 


schemes, to show to the world that they are not degenerate 
descendants of that race who “ could snuff tyranny in the 
tamted breeze.” 





From the Fayetteville Journal. 
The editor of tie 


But they have | 


lane i the cor npli iints of the South, 
)mination to rivet 


| 
‘oppression of the 
improvements in the Northern | 
| were 
‘the restrictive policy 


AOL | 


etheacy ol 


i mae | 


SLentoriagn | ' 
iu noi their Aepre Cli ie | 
rins abouta re-! 


co will vote down the tari andi | 


VA I, and the blessin rs of a free ut | 
Then will the resolutions | 
m ol ihe poo- 
ment dle- | 
cherished | 
the ardor of patriotism, and the regulations by |‘ 


\W c rejol voi | 


Winyaw Intelligencer, of the 23d, 
in giving a sketch of the state of public opinion at the | in one section of the country, respecting those of another 


plans. While the friends of the tariff system proudly clos- 
ed their ears against a!l the arguments, the remonustrances, 
and 


public must perish. ‘The issue is made up, let the verdict 
| } P . ; TI ’ . - a _ 
ye what it may. he lethargy which now prevails in Vir- 


sted a deter- | ginia, on the subject of State Rights, is not felt in South 
up, armed—and waiting 





: 4, 
Iii: t1iti 


a 


the restrictive system upou us, as the set-| | Censtine. The people there are 


jtled and unalterable pe icy of the country, North Carolina | for the assault. The proceedings at the Charleston dinner 
feltthe fire of ’76 r kindling in her veins, and the ques- | show who are the lead rs. as well as the spirit which ani 


tion was ofien asked, where is the difference between the | mates them 
British Government in 1776, and that of 
Is2a’? But 
and ultimately a radical change in 
when the repeal of the salt, coffee, 
‘and tea duties gave assurance of a further repeal of other 


duties : when. anid mantiliest that the 


; The last papers bring us the intelligence of 
‘another large meeting at Edisto Island. various re- 
/solutions were adopted. Among the number it was resolv- 
‘ed to give a public dinner, at that place, to Robert W. 
| Barnewell and Robert Y. Hayne. The guests to be in- 
ivited are the Hon. McDutfie, William Drayton, 
James Hamilton, Langdon Cheves, H. L. Pinckney, and 
Robert J. Turnbull. 


where 


Units d 


made of 


the States in when manifestations 


a partial, 


Ci orze 


, 
ih short, it be TO rd 


sense o! Lie COUNTY Wo} aii ld lil leat nate Ly pres itt over the Clil- 


pidity of the tarilites, and that the w! tariff policy The spirit which produces these movements cannot be 
would be broken ip), ail | settle into a Syocom ol reve hue | mustaken. South Carolina has resolved that she will no 
only, the love of peace, of harmony, « funion, and of uff * lieeees subinit to the unpust, unequal, and unceastilutional 
wonate conncrion,. overcame eve ry oLuer COUsigeration. It | | taxation of the Cen ral Government—that she will ye be 
was then that North Carolina wished her sister State tola colony. a cezraded colony of New tn sland and other 
noderate h f: e] SLO p stp me i if furiher ; etion,. and | States, wh $e pol ‘y it is to “* F0In peplar ’ with New Eeng- 
to await, in paticuce, the issue ef events. South Carolina |land. Can the dispassionate and honest politicians at the 
Wishes ou equal ii yu hAws tho will } Cia : North, (for we cannot doubt but there are many such,) can 
short tim by i iy od s Of tne bation nd lihey iook on with mdifferene > Upon tne scent | “sing be- 
we anticipate the tim hen a modification of the tariff |fore them? Can th y conte dag the writhing agonies of 
laws will | IO Sta y room for co unin< on that [the victim. and yet not relax the torture? FPelicy dictates 
| ground. Pap a ope leven to the despot, or the executioners of the despot, to 
| But if any steps which South Carolina may !awfuliy jsuspend the final blow, when the wedge has already caused 
Itake, shali involve her tm a controversy with the General ithe culprit to on—nay, the victim is taken from the 
| Gove rminent, and ‘*a@ Siow should be struct,” she may resi prack, and refreshed, in order that his re-invigorated frame 
lassured thatt blow will be felt b .orth Carola a jmay bear further the crushmg and excruciating agonies of 
‘though inflicted on herself. It will anite ail hearts, and ithe boot. Will they not adopt tis rey of ae seer 
pherve every } A an bord uni the Sduthern (Or: they determined to let the Hi} ulted st e fall, and 
| States the fute of one must be the fat al F it once to silence all complaints and cries ‘as last, con- 
But we are anticipating a state of tiungs which we | ulsive deati--Arick? Ut is time for them totake the mat- 
| hope and believe, will nes happen. ‘Lue citizens of iter i serious consideration. Let them not place too 
| South Carolina, true to their princy vill abandon no}mauach reliance on the lethargy of Virginia. There are a 
}ground which they have takea; but, 1 and patriotic, possi i men and more, im the limits of Olid Virginia, who 
Ithey will assume no new position, but wait, and see the be iow, and wef know wet is the opiate, and why it has 
events of next Congress. Ib en admunts ed to tue ~ nie of this State. They well 
| 


Ii Wwe rriis dal I! yey ©) if if wes tre ; is | in +> i rt i mu nd 











cnow why the question of “tete Rig4ts is so seldom men- 
io coin ‘ide with the Op mions @| tre raost distin zuished tion -¢] DY a cerTiain in i hin ma paper ; and _ its readers 
members of the Southern delegation, in the last Congress. |are kept in ignorance of the present state f public opin- 
—_—_—— ion in regard to it. They well know why a Tarif has 
From the New Orleans Courier become an acquaintance to be treated with eed d civility, 
Tir Uxrox.—We believe there has never been a time }il mot with x aff efien, by that paper, and many of its 
ince the foundation of the Federal Government hen the | SUpp rters. Pihis time-s¢ ryiib OOSeQuIOUSness has not, and 
luecessity of strencthening, by mutnal forbearance, and | dees net pass without « rvation. Let not the advocates 
z utial . perf ti ties which connect one portion of ;of the ‘i , whei in #i@h or dow stations, depe nd too 
lour count vith another, has 1 so apparent as th yre- |imuch upon tie pres i servilady of Virginia. ‘They may 
!sent day. Our territory has become va ind unwieldy ; | be Mistacen 
the tide of popul yf rolled with ceaseless i ypetus It has been wisely observed, and by a very wise man, 
i back from the earl tled territories towards the sciting {that there is ‘‘a time for ell things.” We assent to the 
un Phe oid tha » States—tiose which built up our truth of this saying, and humbly submit the questions—Is 
independence —occupy at prescut but a eal part of our it not time for t vorta , Gcetermine for itself, which 1s 
immense territory. Hf, during the next twenty vears, the |to be pre i, the i or the Kepu he! is it not 
itorrent of nizration coniinues to rollon, the Western jtume to Vi ito ther she will cleave to men or 
©) , ; ied: the O 1 will alive with bu- lio principies ? ts it not e for her to declare, by her acts, 
| me ytion enormous territory of valley of the | whe ther she ism favor of the doctrines oi lienry Clay, er 
| AT; 2% try 7 vi 7 hea crowd d wil) inh rat mts: 1 e lakes | of T! omas J. iii Ol) : 1; li NO’ tite jor hie r to exhibit 
now Do ned 1 the al nest wn “xpi re q solitu les ot the it i@ sere ‘s O1 | Fr ALESS pl ip, bry takin r her wonted Ski nd in 
western forest, will be laid open to the sunshine, and their | dt fence of State Rights; and by her deliberate counsel 
dehabhttul borders adorned wit i lively villages: and ev ry fand action, show to Souin Carolina her devotion to the 
mou ) tri y ot ¢t » Ody . tic Wabash, the i} tinois. | priacipl © Sie asseris: alu SeeK to pr vent. if possible, the 
tnd the er \iissiesinnpi. will become as familiar with ci | eXtremiuics in.o Wich it us she is likely to precapitate 
ized hfe, 1 indust as those of the Connecticut of | herself? Is & noi time for tie President of the U. States 
New Enelind. and the Potomac ef the Old Dominion. j to review hi- resolution ve to the ‘Tariil his “* temperate 
Vet Wat are : ti tiese antl Ipathons of our { rure glory, | but shee ‘yf eupo wh ( ‘ ; = val uh vk. iro ti the present 
lif the bond of union be hereaficr rent asunder—a bend | aspect of our MAES, t is time to look to all these 
leom ‘ated by the blood which has poured out like water in things; and we ibimit thei to our readers, 
0 SSS Mee oS ee ee ae: by | SOUTH CARCLINA ASSOCIATION, 
Lue extension ot our Dorders, the ic ling ol tratern 7 love iS | 
to be extin ruished: if the distinct and pe ‘uliar interest of | The Annive rss ry ©! mociely Was celebrated on 


: iT ’ . . ™ ' ‘ tt ii { is as SC ; et 
the diff and remote poruuous vy, ren- | \ ‘Lhe a : rb) 
} f.1 20 . i * a Andrew's Hall > © 
cer them tor rettui ol ther mutual re! nh oLoer; d f “i S32 Gl in~ 
rail Cite r was read 


if the jealousies which now emitter us, are mcreased into the Standing Commuttee tor tie past year wa: » and 


- e » ; ! . . vTgs 
of this great fami ‘tn large numbers 


‘ren 


et * 
wmahce up mm) eac ciUCK, 


open hostuls } - it wer eC he tte r th if oO ‘ir te r? riiory was circume- accepted. A part oO} ‘ port COULAIMNS a deserved tri~ 

‘ 2 . te reg) } . . ' \ . : . > NJ . 

scribed as at the time of the revolution; better even that | bute of praise to the ta and worth of the late Sre- 
. \ , t, , r fe : » > . J) _ . 

the battles of our independence had never been fought— | rHEN Ex.iory, Esq. one of the late Vice Presjdents of the 


Association. 

The Society then went into an election for officers for 
the ensuing year, when the following gentlemen were 
elected : 


and that we were still overshadowed by the 
foreign oppressor, and fixed in our 
reigniy of Kagland. 

‘The present is the time to make the effort, to do away the 
rising prejudices of our countrymen; to put aside forever 
the paltry jealousies which are origimated only im error ; 
in the mistaken notions which prevail with the inhabitants 


power of the | 
allegiance to the sove- | 


Henry Deas, President, 
Joseriu MANicAULT, 
Cor. J. B. Lon, 

Cou. Coupe, 

C, C. Pincxner 





Vice Presidents, 
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Tnos. J. Ganrr, Recording Secretary. 
Joun 8S. Asie, Corresponding Secretary. 
Frep. A. Foro, Treasurer. 

Joun B. Irvine, Chn. of the S. Committee. 
Raserr Q. Pincknry, ) 
L. C. Nowet, 

At 4 o'clock the Society sat down to an elegant Dinner, 
the Hon. R. Y. Hayne, Langdon Cheves, James Hamil- 
ton, and the Sheriff of the district, being invited guests. | 
The Hon. William Drayton was also invited, but was pre- 
vented from aitending. 

Atier the cloth was removed, a number of regular and 
volunteer toasts were drank, but which we have not space 
to publish. 


Stewards. 


of it. 





In the course of the evening, Major James Hamilton, 
Jun. a guest, being called on tor a toast, rose and said : 
“That m offering the sentiment which he was about to 


present for the acceptance of the company, he would have | 
felt it neces 


No one can gainsay it. Brurus, in taking this 
ground generally, against the Supreme Court, has built his 
house upon a rock, against which no ingenuity of the Bar, 
no scphistry, no construction even of the highest judgment 
seat of the land can possibly prevail— 
Magna est Veritas et prevalebit. 
But it is a grevious misfortune to the advocates of the 


rights of the States; it is in fact one of the miseries of our 


political lives, that with reason and justice on our side ; 
with the Book of the Constitution in our hands; with the 
history of the times in which that constitution was formed, 
still extant; and with the motives of men who framed the 
instrument, as clearly developed in print, as if we had liv- 
ed contemporaneously with them, we are still doomed to 


‘the unpleasant and the difficult task of proving self-evident 


propositions. Our arguments, hitherto so called, have been 
in truth demonstrations, and not arguments. When we 
say that in compact, we exist as independent Sovereignties, 


essary to make an apology to the gentleman who) and not as a nation one and indivisible, no one ventures 


was the subject of it, and who was just present, if he | 
could now, im looking round the company, see him. He! 
was quite sure that those to whom he addressed himself 
would require none. 

Before he gave the toast, he would ask the privilege of 
saying one word in explanation. For the last fifty years, 
whenever South Carolina has felt that she was placed in 
any situation of difficulty or trial, there were two of her 
sons united not alone by fraternal affection, but by the 
sympathy which brings great and generous souls together, 
to whom she always turned with confidence, under the 
conviction that whatever the crisis was, they at least were 
equal fo it. We look in vain now for these her once chosen 
counsellors ; they have gone, and we feel that they have left 
a space which has not yet been filled. You know, gentle- 
men, that 1 can allude only to the late venerable and patri- 
otic Generals Charles Cotesworth and ‘Thomas Pinckney. 
Would to God, they were now with us, aiding us with that 
maturity of wisdom which they carried with them to the 
grave, and animating us by that spirit which the grave it- 
self could not quail. ‘The indignant patriotism of the one, 
which Jed him to repel the insolence of foreign rapacity by 
the heroic declaration of “ millions for defence, but not a 
cent for tribute,” would not have been less aroused by the 
injustice of a domestic tribute levied in a tone and spirit 
of equal insult and insolence. I know what the senti- 
ments of the other would now liave been, because I know 
what they were. ‘The last conversetion I held with Gene- 
ral Thomas Pinckney, was but a few weeks before his death, 
when | called to take leave of him, in the autumn of 1828, 
on my leaving the city to attend the antitariff meetings 
held by the people of the interior. On my rising to bid 
him farewell, he took me by the hand, and said—* It is 
not probable, my young friend, that I shall ever see you 
again; but you have for the objects of your journey my 
best wishes. You and your associates are right. Go on 
in your efforts to redress the evils and injustice under 
which the South is suffering. From my long habitual at- 
tachment to the Union, I have been slow in coming to the 
conclusion ; but I am now satisfied without we can have a 
fresh understanding of the bargain, and it be brought 
back to what it was, it is tous scarcely worth having.” 

I shall never forget these words—they have sunk deep 
in my memory, as well as my heart, there to remain as 
long as it gives out the pulsations of life. When I heard 
his son at the Palmetto celebration of the 28th of June last, 
at Sullivan’s Island, | thought I heard the father speak. 

Will you then allow me, gentlemen, to give you—The 
health of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney: The sentiments 
he uttered on the 28th June, were worthy of the occasion 
—worthy of the spirit of the patriot whose Ulustrious name 
he bears, and of tie gallant sire from whom he sprung.” 

Drank with great enthusias:n. 

From te Charleston Mercury. 
No. 1. 
Animis Orinusque Parati—State Molto. 


Mr. Editor—When in March last I had the pleasure of 
addressing you for the purpose of showing that the Consti- 
tutiomwas a compact or league between Confederate Sove- 
reignties, and not an Ordinance emanating from the peo- 
ple of the United States aggregately, as has been asserted 
by the Supreme Court and by Mr. Webster, [ did not deem 
it necessary at that time to use any other argument than 
this, namely: That it depended not on the majority of the 
people of the United Siates, whether it should go into ope- 
ration or not, but upon a majority of tiree-fourths of the 
States, and that it was not now in the power of a majority 
of the people to alter the Government. 

To men of plain sense it seems inconceivable, accord- 
img to our present Republican ideas, how a Constitution 
can be said to emanate from the people of any country 
collectively, when by the terms of that Constitution a mi- 
nority of the same people can at its pleasure change that 
Constitution. The simple fact that there are now in this 
Union, eighteen States, comprising not one moiety of the 
imhabitants of the 24 States, and that the people of these 
I® States can, if they choose, so alter the compact as to 
bind the majority to accept from their hands a new Con- 
etitution, even ifitshould carry us back tothe old Confede- 
ration, is a fact so astounding and so conclusive to show 
that we are living under a Government created by sove- 
reign and independent States, and not by the people at 
large, that it is im vain for any one to attempt to refute the 
doctrine. I advanced this fact near four months ago. No 
one has pretended that I was incorrect in my statement 














to enter the list with us, and to combat especially this 
point. As far as silence amongst ourselves gives consent to 
the soundness of the Carolina doctrine, we have the most 
unqualified assent. We still occupy our first ground, but 
still there are those who, though they do not confront us, 
and dispute with us, yet are not satisfied. Such is the 
magic spell with which that single word “ Union,” binds 
the understandings of many of our citizens, that there is 
no fact however stubborn ; no argument, however solid; no 
devotion to civil liberty, however ardent; and no conside- 
ration of State attachment, however urgent, which can for 
one moment turn them into those paths of thinking, which 
their interests, their honor, and their duty to their own 
State, calls upon them to take and pursue. 

The tempest fast gathers around them, and though they 
have eyes, they see it not. The flood approaches to sweep 
away the labors of their industry, and they are deaf to its 
distant yet awful roarings. Their free commerce is pro- 
hibited—their industry crippled—the honoy of their State 
is outraged—their sovereignty is contemned and disregard- 
ed—their domestic tranquillity threatened—the federal 
league broken—the veil of the constitution, the temple of 
our liberty, is rent in twain—the very lights of freedom 
are about to be put out, and the hopes of the patriot de- 
stroyed forever. And yet there are those who, in this 
contest of the strong States against the weak, this war of 
piracy against lawful commerce, who can fold their arms 
and say, we see no crisis in the affairs of our State—we 
are aware of no injury—we feel no oppression—we know 
of no stain upon our honor and our sovereignty. 

With such of our citizens it is in vain to reason. If, 
with all the efforts to enlighten the public mind, which our 
statesmen, our orators, and our public writers have made 
in vindication of the rights of the States, they are not 
struck to the earth by the brightness of that mid-day sun 
of truth, whose power so many journeying with them have 
already seen, it is not for me to hold my feeble candle asa 
lamp to their feet and a lantern to their path. It is not for 
ime to enter into the unprofitable task of attempting to 
convince those who, if they believe not the “ words of 
truth and soberness,” so often spoken in defence of their 
dearest rights and liberties, would not believe one though 
‘he were risen from the dead.” 

No, rather be mine the more pleasant task of causing 
such as have already embraced the sublime doctrine of the 
rights of the States, to be enamored more and more with the 
faith they have professed, to be able to give a reason for 
that faith, and to fulfil with a devotion more and more con- 
stant, the vows they have made to struggle to the last for 
their country’s liberty and independence. 

In this spirit, | propose in a few numbers to bring to the 
view of the public, some interesting particulars hitherto 
not noticed, as to the reason of the words ‘‘ we the peo- 
ple” being inserted in the preamble of the constitution, 
and on which words,,in themselves of no consequence, so 
much stress has been laid by the Supreme Court, and by 
Mr. Webster, with the intent to rob the South of its pro- 
perty, its liberties, and its peace. 

Parrick Henry. 


THE COASTING TRADE, TONNAGE, &c. 

On the 26th of May, the House of Representatives took 
up the following resolution offered by Mr. Wurre, of New 
York, on the 6th. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be direct- 
ed to report to this House, in the annual report of the Com- 
merce of the United States, 

First—An account of the number of vessels, with the 
amount of tonnage, which were built, registered, enrolled, 
and licensed, in each State and ‘Territory, in the year end- 
ing on the dist December. 

Second.—An account of the total number of vessels, 
with the seamen usually employed in navigating the same, 
which belonged to each State and Territory on the 31st 
Deceinber. 

‘Third.—An account of the number of vessels, with the 
amount of tonnage, and number of seamen employed in 
navigating the same, (including their repeated voyages,) 
which have entered into and departed froin each State and 
Territory, in the year ending on the 30th September. 

Fourth.—An account of the moneys received under the 
‘* act for the relief of sick and disabled seamen,” specify- 
ing the amount collected from registered vessels ; and, also, 
the amount collected from enrolled and licensed vessels, 
in each State and Territory, and the number of seamen 
contributing to the same. 

Fifth.— An account of such vessels as may be lost, sold 








in foreign*countries, destroyed, or condemned as not sea- 
worthy, in each State and Territory, in the year ending on 
the 31st of December. 

Sixth.—An account of the number and tonnage of the 
registered vessels that may have surrendered their regis- 
ters, aml taken out licenses for the coasting trade. And, 
also, of the number and tonnage of the licensed vessels 
that may have surrendered their licenses, and taken out 
registers for the foreign trade, in each State and ‘Territory, 
on the 30th September. 

Seventh.—An account of the registers, enrolments, and 
licenses, issued, either in consequence of alteration in the 
form and construction of the vessels, or from a change in 
the owner or owners. 

Fighth—An account of the number of seamen regis- 
tered ineach State and ‘Territory, in the year ending on 
the 3ist December, under the “ act for the relief and pro- 
tection of American seamen.” 

Ninth.—An account of the number of voyages, ton- 
nage, and seamen, of the enrolled and licensed vessels 
employed in the coasting trade, in the year ending the 30th 
of September. 

Mr. Wuire said he considered it to be his duty to sub- 
mit this resolution, and he would briefly state the reasons 
which induced him to recommend its adoption. No com- 
plete revision of the tonnage, said Mr. W. has been made 
since the commencement of the Government. It is true, 
in the year IS18, the then Secretary of the Treasury di- 
rected a partial examination into the condition of the Re- 
gistered ‘Tonnage. The extent to which this examination 
was carried will be best explained by reading a communi- 
cation which I have received from the Department. Mr. 
W. then read the following letter from the Register of the 
Treasury : . 

Treasury Department, 
Register’ s Office, April Sth, 1830. 

Sin: [ have the honor, in compliance with your re- 
quest to be informed in what manner the account of Re- 
gistered ‘Tonnage was corrected in IS18, to state, that a 
circular letter was addressed to the several collectors, 
accompanied with a list exhibiting the particulars of each 
certificate of Registry which had been issued prior to, 
and which appeared from the records of this office to be 
outstanding at the close of that year. That these lists, 
after they had been examined by the several Collectors, 
were returned to this Office, with such remarks as enabled 
the Department to determine the probable amount of ton- 
nage that should be deducted, being the tonnage of ves- 
sels supposed to be either lost, captured, condemned, or 
sold to foreigners, but of which no accounts have been 
actually returned to the Collector or to the Treasury. 
The aggregate of these deductions amounted, as per 
statement A, which accompanied the Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, of the 30th December, 1819, w 
IS1 558 &6-95ths tons. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
rh AST 

Hon. C. P. Wurre. I. L. SMITH, Reg’e. 

Leaving the total registered tonnage at the close of that 
year, 606,088 tons 

It is sufficient for me to state that the intervening time 
with regard to the registering, and the absence of all in- 
guiry wiih respect to the enrolling and lcensing tonnage, 
will justify a minute examination into its condition. 

The Treasury Reports exhibit a large and progressive 
increase of the navigation of the country, and I have every 
reason to believe, from the information I have been able to 
procure, that these statements are fallacious and illusory. 
I will illustrate this by stating one fact to the consideration 
of the House. 

By the Ist section of the act for the relief of sick and 
disabled seamen, approved 16th July, 1798, it is provided, 
“That the master of every ship or vessel of the United 
States arriving from a foreign port, into any port of the 
United States, shall, before such ship or vessel be admitted 
to entry, render to the Collector a true account of the num- 
ber of seamen that shall have been employed on board 
such vessel, since she was last entered at any port in the 
United States, and shall pay to the Collector at the rate of 
20 cents per month for every seaman so erpployed.” By 
the 2d section, it is further provided, * ‘That no Collector 
shall grant to any ship or vessel whose enrolment or h- 
cense for carrying on the coasting trade has expired, a new 
enrolment or license, before the master of such ship or ves- 
sel shall first render a true account to the Collector, of the 
number of seamen, and the time they have been severally 
employed on board such ship or vessel during the continn- 
ance of the license which has so expired, and pay to the 
Collector 20 cents per month, for every month such seamen 
have been severally employed as aforesaid.” 

The Report which I now hold in my hand of the funds 
received from this tax on seamen, stztes that there was col- 
lected in 1806, # 66,820 O1; in 1828, #56217 27. 

I have taken the year 1806 not only as the year of the 
greatest receipts of this source of revenue, but from its 
being the period when our foreign trade may be said w 
have reached its maximum. A reference to the Treasury 
Reports will show that our tonnage in 1806 was 1,208,735 
tons; in 1828, 1,741,390. 

I have shown, therefore, to the House, that there is an 
actual diminution in the receipts for hospital money in 
1828, compared with the year 1806, of $10,602 74, at 
the time when the same Treasury Documents exhib « 
nominal addition to the tonnage of 532,556 tons. 
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Mr. W. said, he would not detain the House longer than 
to state that the object he proposed to accomplish by the 
resolution, was not only a complete revision of the tonnage 
of the country, at the present time, but that sach revision 
shall be annually made. The distinguished gentleman 
now at the head of the Treasury Department, Mr. W. said, 
has recently commenced a general revision of the tonnage, 
which will no doubt be completed previous to the next 
session of Congress. 

The resolution was then agreed to by the House. 


All the World in debt to the United States.—The rate 
of exchange between this and other countries, proves that 
at the present moment all other countries are in debt to 
America. In exchange upon England, the American dol- 
lar is estimated at 4s. 6d. sterling ; but in reality it 1s worth 
but 4s. 14d. or about 9 per cent. less than the nominal par 
value. Exchange on England, therefore, is actually at par 
at 9 per cent. premium, or allowing for interest, & per cent. 
The present rate is 7 per cent. premium, equal, in fact, to 
1 per cent. discount. In Paris, dollers are worth 5 franes 
$1 centimes each: but a dollar here will purchase 5 francs 
37 centimes, in exchange on Paris, which is equal to a dis- 
count of one and a quarter per cent. onthe exchange. Ex- 
change on Havana is at a greater discount; and on all 
places in South America, still greater.—Jour. of Com. 


What is the answer to the question— 

That we are altogether in an artificial state: 
fore must go on as we are. 

A. This only means, that the community is losing by a 
great many hurtful monopolies, instead of one. Men are 
agreeing to vote for a general famine, for the promise of a 
halfpenny roll a-piece to themselves. Each sees the mis- 
chief of his neignbor’s bargain, but fears to lose his own; 
and su all suffer like fy | ; to sether.—Cate chism of the Corn Laws. 


and there- 





[ COMMUNICATION, | 
To the Editor of the Banner ef the Constitution : 

The enclosed is the substance of a conversation in a 
stage-coach, and hastily written at a tavern, while waiting 
for dinner; you may probably consider it worthy of a place 
in your valuable paper. 

The utility of any undertaking is the true and.only test 
of its merit. To demonstrate this truth would be no diff- 
cult task ; it would however press rather hard on the pa- 
tience of the reader. ‘Take the instance of internal im- 
provements. It is admitted on all hands that good roads, 
canals, and bridges, are very desirable objects to every 
country, and that the power of no State car be fully deve- 
loped without them. But would it have been wise in Wm. 
Penn to have made the Lancaster turnpine, or run the ca- 
nal along the banks of the Susquehanna! ‘There is surely 
no one so completely besotted with the rage for internal 
improvement as not to see that even if the great legislator of 
Pennsylvania had had the power to execute those works, he 
would have been con 1d ered the rreatest of poli tic al Qluix- 
ottes if he attempted to carry them intoexecution. What, 
then, shall be the test for the copstruction of these works ? 
Their utility, or, what is the same thing, their being able, 
when finished, to pay an ample interest on the money in- 
vested in their erection. Thas principle of utility will ap- 
ply to all undertakings, from the construction of a rail-road 
to the erection of a pian manufactory. It is equally the test 
of any branch of industry or of any measure of policy. By 
an attention to this simple principle, how many ruinous pro- 
jects would never have been undertaken! how many delu- 
sive hopes would never have been cherished! Let the ta- 
riff be brought to this rigid test, and instead of the vague 
declamation about protecting national industry, consider 
the profit and loss occasioned by the policy, they will soon- 
er open their eyes to its fallacy and worthlessness, and the 
nation will return more speedily to its senses. 


LETTER TO THE E DITOR. 
Pinevitie, S.C. July 29. 

Your writings are, I think, admirably calculated to sus- 
tain the cause of free trade; and, on the other hand, by 
holding out hope of tne diffusion of similar sentiments at 
the North, to temper the extravagance of popular excite- 
ment amongst us. I hope ‘sincerely the people of the 
South will not suffer themselves to be weaned from their 
general affection for the Union, as it was understood in the 
first 25 years of its existence, as now organized. I take 
no part in the active politics of the day—but | cannot di- 
vest myself of great anxiety respecting the possible issue 
of things. The people of the North are evidently laboring 
under a delusion, which time and perseverance will cure, 
if our forbearance under injustice can be made to hold out 
so long. ‘They tell us that the operation of the tariff dou- 
bles the wealth and population of their towns and villages 
in from 10 to 20 years. This may be true to a limited 
extent—but does not this fact show most conclusively, the 
sectional character of these laws—whilst the opposite re- 
sult is taking place in our own eye, from the effects of the}: 
very same laws ” 

An opinion generally prevails, which appears not only 
plausible, but demonstrable—that we are taxed with more 
than our share of the duties directly and indirectly exact- 
ed under the tariff laws. But for argument we may safely 
admit its fallacy, and suppose that the duties are equally 
distributed amongst the people of the United States. Does 
this justify the imposition of taxes upon us, against our 
consent, the avowed object of which is, to benefit a single 
section of the Union, or perhaps more truly, a few towns 
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in that section? Have they a right to throw any part of 
the burthen upon us, for such a purpose, under any pre- 
text consistent with international or constitutional law? 
Where the rights of confederate States are concerned, so 
far as their relations are unregulated by the compact of 
union, the principles of equity recognized by the law of 
nations are alone applicable to their condition. There can 
be no obligation on any State or section to submit to op- | 
pressive measures, dictated by the real or supposed local 


interest of other States acting in selfish combination. As | 


well might the British Parliament atte inpt to levy its reve- 
nues on the independent nations of Europe, as the North- 
ern States, by force of numbers, to vote a tax on the South, 
in order to build up factories among themselves. So pal- 
pable a misconstruction of the Constitution must be aban- 
doned. Individually 1 am so satisfied of the justice of our 
cause, and of the respect for moral honesty which charac- 
terizes the mass of the population of the Northern States, 
that I confidently look forward to a voluntary abandon- 
ment of so preposterous a pretension. | believe too, that 
they will find themselves to have been misled by a false 
theory on the subject of the balance of trade, and that 
sooner or later they must open their eyes to the palpable 
advantages of free trade to a people so characterized as 
they are by the spirit of commercial enterprise. But m 
no event can they expect us to become their willing tribu- 
taries. If any cause ever did orever could justify a forci- 
ble Revolution, it would be such a pretension, deliberately 
insisted upon, in the relative situation of the Southern 
States towards the northern portions of the Union. 


WASENMIGLOW Clay 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST II, 1830. 
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The spee id of f Mr. Dew RETT, on the 5 aceabie System, | 
which we commence to-day, will be followed by the second 
speech of Mr. McDurriz, on the same subject, if that gen- 
tleman will be so good as to forward us a copy. It has been | 
published in several of the South Carolina papers, in detach- 
ed portions, some of which did not reach us, or have been | 
mislaid. 


News from London has been received at New York, to 
the 30th of June. George the Fourth died on the 26th of 
June, and the Duke of Clarence was on the same day 
proclaimed his successor, under the title of William thé 
Fourth. 

The French have been victorious in a second conflict | 
with the Alverines. 

The elections in France have resulted in the success of 
the Liberal party. 

The Journal du Commerce of the 26th says, that of 175 
nominations which were then known, the opposition had ob- 
tained 122, and the ministry 53. One hundred voters of: 
the address had already been re-elected, and had been rein- | 
forced by 22 deputies, who were not of the lastchamber. The | 
ministerial list consisted of 43 de puties of the 181 who op- 
posed the address, and of 10 new deputies. The Journal 
du Commerce anticipates the complete success of the Liberal 
party. 


The second edition of the Messager of the 28th says, that | 


of the 193 deputies elected on the 23d, but four remain to 
be known. The constitutional deputies of every descrip- 
tion amount to 144, ministerial to 45. 


We should be blind to our interests, did we not perceive 
and acknowledge that the course which public opinion and 
party feeling have taken, since the promulgation of the 
President’s veto, has presented abundant indications inaus- 
picious to the establishment of a daily paper at Washing- 
ton, upon the plan proposed by us. At the time we issued 
our Prospectus, on the 24th of May last, there was not in 
any of the Northern, Middle, or Western States, or at the 
Seat of Government, a single paper of which we have any 
knowledge, except our own, which openly denounced as 
unconstitutional and inexpedient, that branch of the Ame- 
rican System which favors the construction of roads and 
canals by the General Government. Nor were there more 
than half a dozen papers in the same States, out of the 
commercial city of New York, which ventured to attack 
the protecting policy. It was on this account, that we re- 
solved to give our Journal the form and character of a daily 
newspaper, under the impression, that thereby a wider, 


and to us a more profitable field for the dissemination of 


the doctrines of Free Trade and State Rights would have 
been afforded. Scarcely, however, had the change been 
resolved upon, when the wise, independent, and patriotic 
stand taken by the President in support of the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, in his rejection of the Maysville Road 
bill, changed the whole aspect of affairs. That single act, 
as if by magic, at once removed the spell by which the 
press in a majority of the States had for years been bound, 
and we have now the gratification to behold in New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and even in Ohio and Kentucky, open and undis- 
guised assaults upon the Internal. Improvement policy, as 


contended for by the tariff party as the means of upholding 
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their scheme of never ending taxation. But this is not all. 
Qualified, and even open attacks upon the restrictive sys- 
tem, are also now tolerated in many quarters where, three 
months ago, not a whisper was to be heard on the subject; 
o_ if we are not greatly deceived, a rapid change of pub- 

> feeling unfavorable to the existence of the American 





haces as the settled policy ef the country, is now in pro- 
” 
gress, 


s These facts have operated upon the minds of 

many of our supporters, who, believing that party werfare, 
now for the first moment rendered possible to be carried on 
in the enemy’s country, is the most efficient mode of over- 
throwing a system, /ept up for party purposes, are of opi- 
nion that the moment has not yet arrived, at whicha daily 
paper, proclaiming the unqualified and unmixed principles 
can command 
‘l'o this sentiment 


of political science, unconnected with men 
the patronage requisite for its support. 
we have, from conviction, yielded; and under that view, 
now give the earliest notice of the withdrawal of our Pro 
posal, in order that those gentlemen who have kindly pro- 
mised their personal aid towards the enlargement of our 
circulation, may be duly apprized. 

we owe it also to candor 
to state, that the same causes, added to the inherent diffi- 
culty of sustaining any work devoted to a limited number 
of topics, are, in our estimation, 


In making this annunciation, 





| fatal to the continuance of 
jour Journal in its present form. Our paper cannot be a 
‘substitute for a tri-weekly Washington newsnaper, furnish- 
led at the same price ; and as the great body of our sub- 
'scribers in the approaching Presidential cont 
' 


| anxious to see the movements of parties, 


t. will be 
and cannot be 
a creat de- 
gree of what they will sooner have received through ane- 
ther channel, we are persuaded that we shall save many 
from the unacceptable task of withdrawing their names from 
a paper which they would gladly have supported as a daily 


expected to pay for a second paper, made up in 


or tri-weekly, by giving noti€e, as we now do, that, after 
the close of the first year of our publication, on the fourth 
f December next, it will be discontinued 
Those of our subscribers, therefore, who have not yet 
paid their subscriptions, are respectfully requested to do so 
To the few , who did 
‘not’ receive the numbers from the commencement, and who 
‘have paid for a year, arrangements will be made for re- 
funding 7. 
|} # 
| 


‘at the earliest convenient moment. 


; 


- following is extracted from an Address to the Electors 
of hie District, recently published by Mr. Sianherry, of Ohio: 

| “The newspapers io fever of the administration, priated in 
= | Ohio, bave abandoned the interest of the peopte of the State in 
which they are published. and bave devoted themselves to 
‘Southern views. It is a facet. which | have noticed with great 
surprise, th rt all the newspapers in the Siate favorable to the 
present administration, have lately become oppused to ihe tariff 
and inter: al i improvement.’ 


—_ 





The general and unqualified commendation bestowed by 
he Northern Editors upon the speech of Colonel Drayton 
yton, 

| : 2 x . ‘ . ‘ } 
delivered at the State Rights Celebration, at Charleston, 


e.g eee 
md 


jwill be received by the people of the South with great sa- 
It clearly establishes two things: one, that a 
more favorable opinion of the complaints of the § South is 


gaining ground, and another, that the Northern editors are 


'tisfaction. 


willing to aid in the application of the means prescribed by 
Colonel Drayton, as the proper remedy for the grievances 
complained of, viz: “‘ To make, through Congress and the 
press, and communications with those States whose cause 
is common with ours, every possible excrtion to dispel the 
delusion under which the people labor, as to the truce cha 
racter of an unconstitutional law, which fetters our indus- 
try, cripples our Gummneree, and taxes the many for the bes 
nefit of the few.’ 

That we are correct in these inferences, wil!, we think, 
be admitted, when we advert to some of the sentiments of 
Colonel Drayton. That gentleman asserted in explicit 
terms his opinion, that “‘ the law imposing duties upon im- 
ports for the exclusive benefit of the domestic manufactur- 
er, is unconstitutional, and deeply injurious to the great 
mass of the community,’ and that “internal impbove~ 
ments, as they have long been acted upon, are attended 
with a wasteful and ruinous expenditure o* the public trea- 
sure for private purposes, and are at vari.nce with the spi- 
rit of the federal compact.” He further «sserted that he 
was “‘not the advocate of passive obedience and non-re- 
sistance,” that he believed “‘a majority as well as a mi- 
nority may be a faction; and where the legislature is ac- 
cused of usurpation, or corruption, or eppression, to con- 
tend that the will of a prevailing majority should alone be 
evidence of the legality of their proceedings, would render 
hopeless all possibility of relief.” He furthermore admit- 
ted, thet “a crisis might arise when the bonds of the 
Union ought to be broken,’ and the right of a State to se. 
cede from the Union, he “ unqualifiedly concedes.” 

Now, we should like to know, whether such doctrines 
as these, would, twelve months ago, have been pronounced 
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eminently patriotic, as they have recently been? We think ‘buy of us, it is very clear that we cannot buy of them, and 


Banner of the Constitution. 
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not, and as they unquestionably impugn the expediency as |so we need not fear their overstocking our markets. ‘The 


well as the constitutionality of the “ American System,” a 
devotion to which, a short period since, was, at the North, 
the only evidence of love of country, we think no one will 
deny that a great change in public opinion, favorable to the 
Southern complaints, has been brought about. ‘That it 
has been effected solely by the stand taken by the South 
in support of liberty, the constitution, and the Union, we 
have not a shadow of doubt. 

If then it appear, that the Northern editors approve Col. 
Drayton's plan of dispelling the publie delu jon, if they con- 
sider that there is no other constitutional mode of bringing 
about a general sense of justice, they assuredly will lend 
liolit 


Without this co-operation on their part, they would 


the aid of their presses to disseminate and informa. 


tion. 
be guilty of the injustice and inconsistency of admitting 
a . } , > 
the rivht of an aggrieved part) to be heard, but at the same 


time refusing to hear kim. And can a stronger appeal be 


litors. Whe are m 


addressed to the patriotism of a bo ly of e 


. . . ] ~ . 
possession of the only channels through which light ean be 


transmitted, than that which has been made for years with- 


out effect? “Strike, but hear me,” js a demand which 
would be listened to, if uttered by the meanest slave; and 
shall a hearing be denied to whole communities, to sove- 


. ’ ° ed a ” ' e 
reign States, when they complain of a violation of the na- 


tional compact, and of a subversion of their rights and hi- 


berties? If the answer be affirmative, then we say there 
is an end to all public faith, and to all the hopes of the 
friends of liberty. 

But we anticipate better things. We cannot believe m 
the existence of such duplicity as would be presented by 
an xzdmission, that one of the levitimate means to be plac- 
ed at the disposal of the people of the South, 1s the press, 
and at the same time a denial of its co-operation im States 
that the 
Northern press, as heretofore, will continue muzzled, and 


where its agency is required. It cannot be, 
that the groans of complaining millions shall be suffered 
to die away with the breath that utters them. The Ame- 
rican Revolution would have been achieved in vain, if In 
the short lapse of fiftv vears, the world should behold one 
great portion of the people complaining of a yoke which 
had been imposed upon them by their own brethren, in 
violation of the most solemn enragements, and considered 
to be more galling than the one from which their common 
blood and treasure had liberated all. 

As it falls in our way to see more of the Southern papers 
than most other editors north of the Potomac, we shall fur- 
under the head of ** South- 
ern Sentiment,” in hopes that they may be republished, 


nish extracts, from time to time, 
end thus have a wide circulation. Inthe interior of Penn- 
sylvania, we believe there are many papers which have 
never as much as mentioned the existence of a Southern 
excitement, or if they have, it has only been with the view 
of falsely charging with a spirit of disunion, those who 
are struggling with all their energies to prevent it, and who 
will ultimately succeed in their endeavors, if the people of 
the North are permitted to have a chance of seeing the 
grounds upon which their complaints are founded. If 
there be in the country a party which favors a dissolution 
of the Union, it is the party which prevents the circulation 
of information as to the true state and feeling of the 
eountry. 





In four of our late numbers, we gave a list of the prin- 
eipal articles upon which the duty imposed by the present 
tariff is thirty per cent and upwards. We did not include 
the 25<and 20 per cent. articles, because it would have 
made the list too long, and because it is mainly agaist 
the exorbitant rates, those which exceed 25 per cent. that 
the indignation of the tax-payers is principally levelled. 
Advocating, as we do in this journal, the pure uncontami- 
pated principles of free trade, it cannot be expected that 
we should become the champions of compromises, but we 
are nevertheless bound to declare our opinion, that if the 
tariff party was inclined to propose a settlement of the 
question, by assuming 15 per cent. as the maximum of du- 
ties, it would be acceded to by the people of the South. 
The ordinary support of Government will only require, af- 
ter the payment of the public debt, a revenue of 10 or 12 
millions of dollars, and a maximum duty of 15 per cent. 
would give the requisite amount. 

But it might be said by those interested, if the duties 
upon all manufactured goods were to be reduced to 15 per 
cent. all the manufacturers would be ruined—for that every 
article now upheld by a protecting duty, would be imported. 
This is not the fact, even upon the reasoning of the tariff 
party themselves. One of their outcries has always been, 
that foreigners will not buy our productions. Now, if 
there is any force in that argument, if foreigners will not 








real truth is, that from the nature of things, the great mass 
of commodities consumed in a country, must be produced 
im that country. 


United States, 


The 
mere expenses of transportation upon very bulky articles, 


and must ever continue to be so. 


constitute an insuperable barrier to commerce ; and whe- 
ther the balk be on one side or the other, the result is the 
same. [fa man has nothimeg for sale but fire-wood and 
hay, and happens to live fifty miles from a market, to which 
he can have access only by land, it would require no pro- 
hibitory law to prevent him from buying goods at that mar- 
ket, however valuable they moght be in proportion to their 
bulk. 


‘To make a trade between individuz! 
merely onc who wishes to buy and one who wishes to sell, 


LIS, requires not 


but it requires one who wishes to sel]. and another who 
wishes to buv, and who has an article to offer which the 
seller is willing to take. he Same 
our duties on foreign manufactures were reduced to 15 per 


cent. one of two things would inevitably happen; either, 


If the 
former, it could only be by taking our productions, the ef- 


that foreigners would supply us, or they would not. 


fect of which would be to encourage acriculture and to 


enable the farmers to get more for a bushel of wheat than 
they could get from the domestic manulacturers—or, 1f the 
latter, the domestic manufacturer would have nothing to 
fear, having ‘is business protected by the best of all possi- 
ble protections, the nature of things. 

But why should our manufacturers fancy that they could 
not thrive without the application of the hot-house process? 
Look at our colonial state. So great was the tendency for 
manufactures to grow up, that the mother country could 
Nor 


would it now be aay more possible, than it wes then, to 


not keep them down, by all her repelling efforts. 


keep them down, if any desire for such an object should 


any where exist. And what does experience say on this 
subject? Why, that the most flourishing and prosperous 
condition of this country, was ata period when our duties 
were low. As proof of this, we shall beg the reader’s at- 
tention to the following rate of duties,* charged by the act 
of 1794, according to the ‘* American System” of Wash- 
mgton, and the distinguished statesmen of his day, and 
which continued up to the period of the warin ISI2. The 
perusal of such a document is like a refreshing shower, af- 
ter such a scorching degree of heat as we had between the 
16th and 29th of July, and cannot fail to revive in those 
who may be of middle age, the recollections of the golden 
days of our Republic, waen “ free trade and sailor’s 
rights’”’ were in every body's mouth, 


Alum, 10 cents per cwt, 

Arms, fire and side, free. 

Articles, all, not free, and not subject to any other rate 
of duty, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Baizes, 10 per cent. 

Blankets, woollen, 10 per cent. 

Bonuets, hats, and caps, of every kind, for women, 15 
per cent, 

Books, blank, 15 per cent. 

Brass, and manufactures of, 10 per cent. 

Bridles, saddles, and harness, 10 per cent. 

Buttons and button-moulds, 15 per cent. 

Cabinet wares, 15 per cent. 

Cables and cordage, tarred, 180 cents per cwt. 

Canes, walking-sticks, and whips, 10 per cent. 

Carpets and carpeting of all kiads, 15 per cent. 

China wares, 15 per cent. 

Chocolate, 3 cents per Ib. 

Cigars, 10 per cent. 

Cinnamon, cloves, and currants, 15 per cent. 

Clothing ready made, 10 per cent. 

Coaches, chariots, and other carriages, and parts thereof, 
20 per cent. (Here we see the sound principle of 
taxation touching the luxuries of the rich.) 

Coach laces of cotton, 10 per cent. 

Coffee, 5 ccuts per Tb. 

Comfits or sweetmeats, preserved in sugar or brandy, 
15 per cent. 

Composition rods, bolts, spikes, or nails, 10 per cent. 

Copper do do do 15 do 

Copperas, 10 per cent. 

Cordage, untarred, and yarns, 225 cents per cwt. 

Corks, 10 per cent. 

Cotton, manufactures of, or linen, or muslins, or of 
which cotton or linen is the material of chief value, 
being printed, stained, plain, or colored, 124 pr ct. 

Drugs, medicinal, except those used for dying, 15 pr ct. 

** dying, and materials used for composing dyes, 
not subject to other rates of duty, free. 

Earthen and stone ware, 15 per cent. 

Embroidery and epaulets, 10 do. 

Flannels, 10 per cent. 

Flats, for making hats or bonnets, 10 per cent. 

Flax, all manufactures of, not otherwise specified, or of 
which flax shall be a component part, 10 per cent. 


® Taken from Watterston & Van Zandt's Statistical Tables. 
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This has always been the case” in the. 


is true of nations. If 
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Floor cloths, printed or painted, and mats of grass, flags, 
or other materials, 15 per cent. 

Ginger, 15 per cent. 

Glass, window, and other, 15 per cent. 

*  Jooking, 20 per cent. 
black bottles, 10 per cent. 

Glue, 15 per cent. 

Hair cloth and seating, 10 per cent. 

Hemp, 100 cents per cwt. 

Iron, anchors, and parts of, 15 per cent. 

pikes, 1 cent. per Ib. 

astings, 10 per cent. 

jails, cut or wrought, 2 cents per Ib. 

Cast, slit, or rolled, and all manufactures of iron, 
steel, tin, pewter, cepper, or brass, not otherwise 
enumerated, and of which either metal is the ar- 
ticle of chief walue, 15 per cent. 

Japanned wares, of all kinds, 10 per cent. 

Lace, fringes, &c. used by upholsterers, coach 
makers, and seddlers, 15 per cent. 

Leather, tanned or tawed, and all manufactares of, 
or of which leather 1s the article of chief value, ex- 
cept such as are here: otherwise rated, 15 per cent 

Lead, in pigs, bars, and sheets, fri r. 

‘red and white, dry or ground in oil, 15 per cent. 
Manufactures of satins, and other wrouglit silks, 10 pr et. 
Millinery, ready made, 15 per cent. 

Molasses, 3 cents per gallon. 

Muskets, free. 

Mustard in flour, 15 per cent. 

Nankecens, 10 per cent. 

Nutmegs, 15 per cent. 

Olives, co. 

Oil, castor, sallad, linseed, olive, and oil used principally 

as perlume, 10 per cent. 

Ochre, dry and in oil, 15 per cent. 

Paris white and whiting, 15 per cent. 

Parasols of every material, 10 per cent. 

Paper hangings, sheaiing and cartridge, 15 per cent. 

‘writing and wrapping, pasteboard, parchment, and 
vellum, LO per cent. 

Pepper, black and Cayenne, 6 cents per lb. 

Perfumes, 15 per cent. 

Pimente or alspice, 4 cents per Ib. 

Preserves and sweetmeats, 10 per cent. 

Raisins, 15 per cent. 

Rifles, free. 

Sak, 12 cents per bushel. 

Seines, untarred, 10 per cent. 

Soap, 2 cents per Ib, 

Steel, 100 cents per cwt. 

Stockings, of wool, cotton, or silk, 10 per cent. 

Spirits from grain, such as gin, 28 cents per gallon for 
Ist proof, and O4 cents for Ath proof. 

Spirits from other materials, such as brandy and rum, 25 
cents per gallon tor Ist proof, and 32 cents for 4th 
proof. 

Sugar, brown, 2 cents per lb. lamp 34, loaf 6. 

‘Teas, bohea, 10 cents per lb. souchong and other black, 
Ik, hyson and yourg hyson, 32. 

Umbretlas, 10 per cent. 

Vinegar, 10 per cent. 

Wines, Madeira, London particular, 56 cerw per gallon, 
other Madeira 40, Sherry 33, Lisbon and Oporto 
25, Teneriffe, Payal, Malaga, 20. 

Wool, unmanufactured, free. 

‘“* manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, 10 
per cent. 

In relation to the foregoing list, it must be kept in mind, 
that the specific duties, at the time they were laid, were 
probably in no case more than equal to 20 or 25 per cent. 
on the cost of the articles, and consequently, that as the 
prices of articles have fallen, the same specific rates have 
borne a higher rate of per centage, than when they were 
originally laid. ‘This is evidently the case with coffee. In 
1794, five cents per pound were probably not more than 20 
per cent. on the cost of that day. The same is true of ma- 
ny other articles, and the probability is, that at the time of 
passing the law, reference was had in all the specific duties 
to 20 or 25 per cent. as a maximum; for in the whole list 
of the duties of that year, there is not a single ad valorem 
duty, upon any article whatever, above 15 per cent. except 
upon the luxuries of coaches, chariots, and other carriages, 
and looking glasses, which were charged at 20 per cent. 
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EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 


TERMS.—This paper is pablished at the corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Four-and-a-Lalf Street, every Wednesday morning. 

The price is FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable in advance. Sub 
scriptions fur less than a year, at the rate of six DOLLARS per annem. 

There are no standing agencies, and consequently all orders for the 
paper mast be addressed (post paid) to the Editor, whose receipt alone 
for money now due, or hereafter to be paid, will be valid. 

*,” After the first of December next, this paper will be converted m 
to a general newspaper, will support, as heretofore, Free Trade, and « 
limited construction of the Constitution, and will be published detly and 
semi y throughout he year, and éri-weekly during the sessions uf 
Congress, 

All those gentlemen whose names are now upon our subscript — 
or who may hereafter subscribe to the paper under its prensa wy 
receive, afler the first of December next, the semi-weekly paper, in 
continuation of their subscriptions, unless they should otherwise di 
the price of the subscription beimg the same. ‘The price of the Daily Pa» 
per will be, fur one year $10, for six months $6. 


Printed by ROTHWELL & USTICK, Corner of Peansyd 
vania Avenue and 44 street, between the Capito! and Gadeby ¢ Hots} 
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